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Indian  Students  Make  College  Debut  At  BYU 


In  a  variety  of  activities,  students  in  the  Summer  Orientation  program  of  the 
Indian  Education  Department  took  their  first  college  classes,  had  a  few  parties, 


and  learned  Indian  singing  and  dancing  in  a  special  Lamanite  Generation  training 
program.  (Photo by  Lyn  Alspaugh). 
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An  eight-week  program  at 
BYU  gives  Indian  students  a 
first-hand  glimpse  of  college  life. 

College  freshmen  and  high 
school  students  from  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are 
participating  in  a  summer  term 
orientation  program  sponsored 
by  BYU’s  Indian  Education 
Department. 

The  orientation  program  is 
an  adjustment  program  to  help 
Indian  high  school  students  make 
the  initial  contact  with  the 
university  so  students  will  be 
aware  of  the  services  that 
campus  has,  said  Dr.  Con 
Osborne,  the  department 
chairman. 

Studies  indicate  that  having  a 
summer  orientation  for  the  In¬ 
dian  students  increases  the 
chances  of  the  students’ 
graduating  from  the  university, 
he  said. 

“If  there  were  no  programs 
available  for  these  students,  the 
students  would  have  to  go 


through  school  like  I  and  others 
went  through.  When  I  first  got 
here,  I  had  to  figure  things  out  for 
myself,”  said  Romana  Nez, 
director  of  the  program. 

“The  students  have  someone 
here  to  help  get  them  motivated 
and  to  let  them  know  that  they 
can  succeed.  I  think  the  depart¬ 
ment  decided  to  have  the 
orientation  program  because  the 
percentage  of  graduation  of 
Indian  students  would  increase. 

“That  might  sound  like  we 
are  working  on  numbers,  but 
that’s  not  what  I  am  saying.  All 
I’m  saying  is  that  the  department 
would  like  to  see  more  Indian 
students  succeed,  and  if  the 
orientation  program  is  a  key  to 
their  moving  ahead,  then  keep 
the  pace,”  she  said. 

“This  year  78  students  are 
involved  with  the  program,”  said 
Nez  “Most  of  the  students  are 
female,  she  said.  Only  about  20 
males  are  attending.” 

Sixteen  of  the  students  will  be 
high  school  seniors  this  year,  and 


the  remainder  will  be  freshmen 
she  said. 

“The  $78,000  program  is 
funded  by  a  variety  of  sources, 
said  Osborne,  “It  comes  from 
BYU  monies,  tuition  grants, 
outsides  donors,  foundations, 
corporations  and  individual 
donors,”  he  said. 

The  department  pays  the  cost 
of  the  students’  room  and  board, 
tuition  and  book  money  to  total 
nearly  a  $1,000  per  student. 

The  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  about  11  years,  but 
the  program  did  not  function 
every  year  because  there  was  no 
continuous  funding,  said  the 
coordinator  of  the  program,  Dean 
Rigby,  assistant  professor  of 
American  Indian  Education. 

The  director  of  the  program 
and  four  hired  counselors  live 
with  students  at  Deseret  Towers 
to  provide  more  personalized 
attention  for  the  students,  said 
Nez. 

Students  who  participate  in 
the  program  are  recruited  by  the 


Jeff  Lucas  Wins  Internship 

Jeff  Lucas,  a  Lumbee  Indian  and  a  sophomore  in  business 
management  at  Brigham  Young  University,  is  the  only  Indian 
among  120  students  from  60  universities  across  the  United  States 
serving  a  summer  internship  with  the  Kemper  Insurance  Co. 

Lucas  is  being  paid  a  salary  while  working  in  the  auditing 
department  of  the  company’s  Atlanta  district  office.  The 
internship  will  also  give  him  a  variety  of  experiences  in  business 
practices  in  the  company,  which  sells  home,  life  and  auto 
insurance. 

During  BYU’s  winter  semester,  he  was  elected  1982-83 
president  of  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers,  an  organization  which 
sponsors  a  variety  of  activities  for  the  nearly  500  Indian  students 
attending  the  university. 

Lucas,  21,  is  the  son  of  James  and  Geneva  Lucas  of 
Pembroke,  N.C.,  about  350  miles  from  Atlanta. 

As  a  freshman  at  BYU,  he  won  the  Outstanding  Indian 
Freshman  Scholarship  Award  for  having  the  highest  grade  point 
average.  He  also  won  one  of  four  leadership  awards  presented  to 
Indian  students.  His  twin  sisters-Sandra  and  Sarah-both 
graduated  from  BYU  and  are'  currently  working  on  their 
master’s  degrees  there. 

Lucas  served  a  mission  to  Adelaide,  Australia,  for  the  LDS 
Church. 


university,  said  Nez.  The 
university  works  through  the 
various  high  school  counselors, 
who  inform  the  students  about 
the  program,  she  said.  No  other 
college  or  university  offers  an 
orientation  program  to  help  in¬ 
coming  Indian  freshman,  she 
said. 

“For  some  students  who 
have  just  come  off  the  reser¬ 
vation  and  who  are  non-LDS,  the 
program  is  a  new  ball  game,” 
Nez  said.  “It’s  a  new  experience. 
You  find  the  kids  get  homesick, 
but  when  they  get  involved  in  the 
activities,  they’re  fine.” 

She  said  that  for  students 
who  have  been  involved  with  the 
Indian  Placement  program 
sponsored  by  the  LDS  Church, 
the  adjustment  is  easier. 

Students  in  the  program  take 
classes  just  like  the  regular  BYU 
students,  she  said.  Academically, 
the  program  is  structured  to  help 
the  students.  For  instance,  the 
students  who  are  exceptional  are 
expected  to  take  classes  geared 
to  a  higher  level,  she  said. 

Faculty  advisors  and  staff 
counselors  in  the  department 
help  to  determine  what  classes 
the  students  take  by  looking  at 
the  students’  high  school  tran¬ 
scripts,  Nez  said. 

She  said  most  of  the  students 
know  what  their  major  is;  if  they 
don’t  know  what  their  interest  is, 
they  are  enrolled  in  a  career 
education  class.  “We  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  have  a  major  right 
away  -  we  don’t  want  them  to 
wait  either.  We  do  want  them  to 
graduate,”  she  said. 

The  department  wants  them 
in  and  out  as  quickly  as  possible; 
it  doesn’t  do  them  any  good  to 
waste  precious  time,”  Nez  said. 

Tutors  are  available  each 
night  to  help  the  students  in  their 
studies,  she  said. 

“School  is  not  the  only  thing 
orientation  does  for  the 
students,”  said  Nez,  “We  teach 
them  how  to  take  leadership 
responsibility,” 

Nez  said  each  of  the  students 


belongs  to  a  group  headed  by  a 
president,  vice  president,  and 
secretary. 

If  we  find  a  problem  has 
occurred,  the  students  may  not 
want  to  tell  us  counselors  that 
they  are  really  in  trouble. 

What  we  will  do  is  to  have  one 
of  the  leaders  go  around  and  find 
out  who  is  in  trouble.  The  leaders 
report  to  the  counselors,  and  the 
counselors  report  to  me,”  she 
said. 

Nez  said  activities  are  also  a 
big  part  of  the  program. 

“We  believe  in  the  concept 
that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  a 
dull  Jack  or  Jane;  so,  we  try  to 
organize  creative  activities  for 
the  students.” 

Students  have  participated  in 
softball,  field  trips,  outdoor 
adventures,  talent  show,  dances 
and  firesides,  she  said. 

“You  can’t  live  in  one  small 
world;  you  have  to  be  able  to 
balance  and  blend  yourself  into 
different  things.  And  that’s  what 
we  want  these  kids  to  understand 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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Eagle’s  Eye  Serves 
Many  Purposes 


By  Rachel  Duwyenie 
Practice  and  on-the-job 
training  give  six  Indian  students 
an  opportunity  to  become  jour¬ 
nalists.  BYU’s  Indian  Education 
Department  has  an  all-Indian 


DEB  CROWFOOT 


Deb  Crowfoot 
Majoring  In 
Pre-Dentistry 

By  Lyn  Alspaugh 

There  once  was  a  little  Indian 
Boy  who  lived  in  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada,  and  dreamed 
of  becoming  a  dentist.  He  was  one 
of  10  children  in  his  family. 

Now  this  little  boy  has  grown 
up  and  is  fulfilling  his  dream.  The 
boy,  23-year-old  Deb  Crowfoot,  a 
Blackfoot  Indian,  who  will 
graduate  in  April,  1983  in 
zoology,  although  his  major  is 
pre-dentistry.  He  then  hopes  to 
attend  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles 
(UCLA). 

When  Deb  does  graduate,  he 
will  be  one  of  the  first  Indian 
dentists  in  Canada  and  the  first 
from  Alberta. 

He  has  picked  UCLA  because 
it  has  the  best  Indian  minority 
student  program,  but  he  won’t 
find  out  if  he  has  been  accepted 
until  the  beginning  of  1983.  Deb 
will  still  have  seven  more  years 
of  schooling  to  look  forward  to- 
four  years  of  dentistry  school  and 
three  additional  years  to  become 
an  oral  surgeon. 

Deb  feels  a  great  need  for  an 
Indian  dentist  because  “Most 
dentists  who  work  on  the 
reservations,  if  any  at  all,  are 
white.  Also  the  Indian  Nations 
need  examples  so  they  may  have 
more  of  a  chance  to  fulfill  their 
dreams.  We  need  more  pre¬ 
professional  students  to  help  our 
Indian  people.  The  best  advise 
that  I  could  give  is  decide  what 
you  want  your  major  to  be  when 
you  first  enter  school  and  keep 
your  grades  up.” 

Deb  has  decided  to  become 
an  oral  surgeon  because  he  likes 
the  aspects  of  surgery.  Also 
“because  they  deal  with  the 
formal  iclusion  deformaties  of 
the  jaw.  Surgery  would  change 
the  appearance  of  the  person; 
therefore,  it  would  change  their 
whole  self-esteem.  Besides  there 
aren’t  too  many  Indian  oral 
surgeons  around!  ” 

Deb  has  done  more  than 
study.  He  was  past  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  president,  and  he  also 
served  a  two-year  mission  in 
Arkansas.  In  closing,  Deb  said 
“I’ve  promised  my  mom  that 
when  I  graduate,  I’d  make  her 
dentures!” 


monthly  publication  that  gives 
the  Indian  students  a  chance  to 
become  news  journalists. 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  newspaper 
was  founded  12  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Arturo  DeHoyos,  professor  of 
sociology.  With  the  help  of  all 
Indian  BYU  students,  DeHoyos 
said  the  paper  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  a  large  number  of 
serious  students  with  a  high  level 
of  aspiration  and  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  a  large  number 
of  faculty  with  a  high  level  of 
inspiration. 

DeHoyos’  intension  for 
starting  the  publication,  he 
reflected,  was  that  he  wanted  to 
give  the  Indian  students  at  BYU  a 
means  to  express  themselves,  to 
write  and  to  organize  their 
thoughts.  Also  to  publish  issues 
that  had  relevance  to  Indian 
affairs. 

Today,  the  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  from  200 
to  3,500.  About  2,000  copies  are 
sent  across  the  United  States  and 
to  foreign  countries  as  far  as 
Australia  and  the  other  1,500  is 
left  at  the  Brimhall  Building, 
BYU’s  Indian  Center,  for 
distribution  to  the  Indian 
students,  said  Hal  Williams,  the 
instructor  and  writer-editor  in 
public  communications. 

Williams  said,  “My  purpose 
for  teaching  the  class  is  to  give 
the  Indian  students  exposure  to 
writing  and  give  the  students 
insight  into  Indian  affairs.” 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  one  of  the 
few  college  newspapers  that  is 
produced  by  a  non-Indian 
university,  said  Williams. 

“The  paper  does  features  on 
Indian  students,  Indian  faculty 
members,  and  Indian  con¬ 
tributions,”  Williams  said.  “Up 
to  30  different  tribes  read  the 
newspaper  .  Every  year  we  do 
different  features  on  various 
Indian  tribes.” 

Williams  said,  “Two  years 
ago,  we  spent  a  few  days  at  the 
Fort  Hall  Shoshone-Bannock 
Reservation  in  Idaho  to  get  an  in- 
depth  story  about  reservation 
life.  We  have  also  done  feature  on 
the  Paiute-Kaibab  and  the  Utes. 

“This  month,  we  are  doing  a 
feature  on  the  Indian  medicine 
man,”  he  said.  “We  also  do 
special  editions  twice  a  year;  for 
the  Summer  Orientation 
Program  and  one  for  Indian 
Week  in  February,”  he  said. 

The  paper  is  written  to  serve 
as  a  missionary  and  recruiting 
tool  and  is  also  a  subtle  external 
relations  for  the  Church,  said 
Williams. 

“The  current  policy  of  this 
news  publication  continues  to 
emphasize  the  positive  and 
creative  efforts  of  the  American 
Indian  today.  Our  objective  is  to 
assist  and  encourage  Indian 
youth  in  learning  the  technical 
aspects  of  newspaper  journalism, 
accurate  reporting,  artistic 
expression  and  in  promoting 
spiritual  and  moral  values  to  the 
Indain  World,”  states  the  manual 
for  the  class,  “A  Guide  to  the 
Eagle’s  Eye.” 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  funded  by 
donations  given  to  the  Indian 
Education  Department,  said  Dr. 
Con  Osborne,  department 
chairman. 

The  paper  is  published  once 
each  nonth  during  the  fall  and 
winter  md  one  for  the  spring  and 
summers  terms. 


Producing  the  summer  issue  of  the  Eagle’s  Eye  and  the  special  Orientation  Edition  were  members 
of  the  Eagle’s  Eye  staff,  from  left,  front  row  -  Lyn  Alspaugh,  editor  Rachel  Duwyenie;  back  row  -  Liz 
Bazardi,  Cindy  Atine,  Ralph  Crane,  instructor  Hal  Williams,  editor  Mable  Franklin. 


Staff  Produces  Summer  Issue 


By  Cindy  Atine 

Each  semester,  BYU  Eagle’s 
Eye  receives  a  new  staff  of 
dedicated  students  who  are 
willing  to  put  in  long  hours  of 
hard  work  producing  the 
newspaper. 

For  this  summer,  six  student 
staff  members  are  producing  the 
newspaper.  The  staff  includes  the 
following:  Rachel  Duwyenie, 
Mable  Horse  Franklin,  Ralph 
Crane,  Cindy  Atine,  Lyn 
Alspaugh,  and  Elizabeth  Bizardi. 
Hal  Williams  is  the  instructor; 
Dr.  Jan  Clemmer,  adviser. 

Rachel  Duwyenie,  an 

Dr.  Maestas 
Heads  Houston 

Texas  Mission 

Last  year  Dr.  John  Maestas, 
director  of  the  Multi-Cultural 
Program  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  was  called  to  be' 
Qiission  president  of  LaPaz, 
Bolivia  Mission  for  the  LDS 
Church.  Due  to  health  problems 
adjusting  to  high  altitude,  he  was 
unable  to  complete  his  full  three- 
year  mission  there.  He  returned 
to  Provo  in  January  of  1982  and 
worked  with  the  Culture 
Program  at  the  developing  of  a 
sound-slide  presentation.  He  was 
recently  reassigned  to  be 
president  of  the  Houston  Texas 
Mission  on  the  first  of  July. 

Before  reporting  to  the 
mission  home,  President  Maestas 
had  time  to  bring  his  own  son, 
Steven  to  the  Mission  Training 
Center.  Steven,  who’s  been  called 
to  the  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 
Mission  is  scheduled  to  leave  on 
the  first  of  September.  A 
graduate  of  Provo  High  School, 
Steven  enjoys  showing  horses 
(his  family  has  five  horses)  and 
attends  Mountainmen 
Rendevous.  Elder  Maestas  says 
about  his  mission,  “I’m  excited 
about  serving  and  can’t  wait  to 
get  started. 

“My  father  is  happy  about 
his  calling:  he  never  got  to  serve 
a  two-year  mission  when  he  was 
younger  because  he  wasn’t  a 
member  at  the  time.  But  he’s 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve.” 

The  Maestases  have  two 
other  children  besides  Steven: 
Robert,  who  is  nine,  and  Tricia, 
seven.  Both  are  currently  with 
their  parents  in  Texas. 


Apache-Hopi  from  San  Carlos, 
Ariz.,  is  a  junior  majoring  in 
journalism.  She  has  worked  with 
the  Eagle’s  Eye  for  three  years. 
Rachel  was  on  the  Placement 
Program  in  California  for  nine 
years.  She  enjoys  photography 
and  sewing. 

Mable  Horse  Franklin,  a 
Navajo  from  Cameron,  Ariz.,  is  a 
senior  majoring  in  horticuluture. 
Mabel  is  married  to  Woody 
Franklin  and  has  a  son,  Robert 
Eugene.  She  enjoys  being  with  her 
family  and  doing  outdoor 
activities  like  working  in  the 
family  garden. 

Ralph  Crane,  a  Cree-Sioux 


DR.  JOHN  MAESTAS 


from  the  Sarcee  Reserve  outside 
of  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  is  a 
senior  majoring  in  public 
relations.  This  is  Ralph’s  second 
year  on  the  Eagle’s  Eye  staff.  He 
has  served  a  two-year  mission  in 
the  Canada  Winnipeg  Mission. 
Ralph  performed  four  years  with 
the  Lamanite  Generation  in 
many  foreign  tours. 

Cindy  Atine,  a  Navajo  from 
Monument  Valley,  Utah,  is  a 
freshman  majoring  in  sociology. 
She  is  a  participant  in  the 
Summer  Orientation  Program. 
Cindy  was  on  the  Indian 
Placement  Program  in  Salt  Lake 
for  the  past  nine  years.  She 
enjoys  all  kinds  of  sports, 
especially  softball. 

Lyn  Alspaugh,  an  Iroquois, 
Crow,  and  Blackfoot  Indian  from 
West  Covina,  Calif.,  is  a 
participant  in  Summer 
Orientation  and  will  be  returning 
to  California  her  senior  year.  Lyn 
is  planning  to  come  back  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1983  and  hope  to  major  in 
either  pre-med  or  early  childhood 
education. 

Elizabeth  Bizardi,  a  Navajo 
from  Black  Mesa,  Ariz.,  is  a 
sophomore  majoring  in 
mathematics.  She  graduated 
from  Tuba  City  High  (Tuba  City, 
Ariz.)  in  1981.  Elizabeth  enjoys 
participating  in  all  sports, 
especially  running.  She  also  likes 
to  sew. 


Eagle ’s  Eye  Staff 

r  Co-Editors . Rachel  Duwyenie  ^ 

Mable  Horse  Franklin 

Instructor . . . Hal  Williams 

Adviser . Dr.  Jan  Clemmer 

Reporters . Ralph  Crane,  Cindy  Atine 

Lyn  Alspaugh,  Elizabeth  Bizardi 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  published  at  least 
10  times  a  year  at  a  subscription  rate  of 
$5.  Letters  to  the  editor,  news,  poems, 
cartoons  and  suggestions  should  be  sent 
to  The  Eagle’s  Eye,  360A  Brimhall  Build¬ 
ing,  Indian  Education  Department,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  Pro'.o,  Utah 
>  84602. 
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Eagle's  Eye 


A  guard-dog  rests  inside  the  pen  of  his  overnight  lodging.  Dr.  Black  has  found  some  new  results  from 
his  year-long  study.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Dr.  Hal  Black) 


Professor  Proving  Sheepdog  Theoiy 


By  Elizabeth  Bizardi 

It  has  been  a  year  since  Dr. 
Hal  Black  completed  a  study  of 
dogs  in  Northern  Arizona  and 
southeastern  Utah. 

The  Brigham  Young 
University  professor  of  Indian 
education  and  zoology  has  been 
collecting  information  about 
Indian  sheepdogs  which  could  be 
helpful  to  other  sheepmen  in 
controlling  coyotes. 

The  professor’s  four-month 
study  last  summer  has  been 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  by  a  scientist  to  examine 
Indian  sheepdog  training 
techniques  and  evaluate  their 
effectiveness  of  .their  reducing 
losses  to  coyotes. 

He  observed  more  than  200 
mixed  breed  dogs,  ranging  in  size 
from  20  to  45  pounds  and  having  a 
variety  of  colors. 

“The  Indians  have  retained 
the  old  Spanish  techniques  of 
training  dogs  from  puppyhood  to 
remain  with  flocks  and  guard 
them  against  predators  - 
especially  coyotes,”  Dr.  Balck 
pointed  out.  “The  technique  is 
straightforward  and  simple, 
consisting  of  placing  puppies  with 
sheepherds  as  soon  as  the  pups 
can  walk.” 

He  reported  that  Indians  of 
the  Southwest  discourage 
children  from  playing  with  pups 
or  taking  them  to  the  hogans 
(homes).  The  puppies  are  left  to 
socialize  with  each  other  and  the 
sheep  and  goats.  The  smells, 


sounds,  and  sight  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  all  important  stimuli 
which  help  the  dogs  create 
permanent  social  bonds  with  the 
herds.  There  is  absence  of 
aggresssion  by  the  dogs  toward 
the  herd,  but  they  are  defensive 
towards  strange  dogs,  coyotes 
and  even  human  intruders.  The 
dogs  wander  among  the  flocks 
while  on  the  rangeland  and  sleep 
with  the  flocks  at  the  corrals. 
They  are  with  the  sheep  24  hours 
a  day 


By  Rachel  Duwyenie 

Navajo  Tribal  Chairman, 
Peter  MacDonald,  recently 
presented  a  special,  rare  honor  to 
a  BYU  administrator. 

Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  director  of 
American  Indian  Services  (AIS) 
at  BYU,  was  honored  for  his 
continuous  support  and 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
Navajo  people. 

In  honoring  Tingey, 
MacDonald  spoke  of  the  many 
hours  Tingey  spent  to  help 
develop  land  and  water 
resources.  “Dale  spends  so  much 
time  down  at  the  Navajo 
Reservation  that  he  might  as  well 


these  “mutts”  can  teach  Anglo 
sheepmen  something  about 
protecting  herds  from  predators. 
He  is  now  experimenting  with 
four  lambs,  a  grey  hound  and 
mongrel  dog  in  his  backyard 
using  the  Navajo  techniques. 

Dr.  Black’s  future  research 
will  seek  to  determine  what  types 
of  dogs  are  best  suited  to  given 
ranching  situations.  He  also 
wants  to  share  the  Navajo 
technique  of  training  puppies 
with  sheep  and  goat  ranchers  in 
the  United  States. 


be  Navajo,”  said  MacDonald. 

For  instance,  because  of 
Tingey’s  help,  hundreds  of  acres 
of  Navajo  land  are  under 
irrigation,  thousands  of  fruit 
trees  have  been  planted, 
numerous  gardens  have  been 
cultivated,  and  tons  of  farming 
equipment  have  been  shipped  to 
the  Navajo  reservation  under  his 
direction. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
people  see  and  recognize 
Tingey’s  efforts,”  said  Howard 
Rainer,  assistant  director  of  AIS. 
He  further  commented,  “In  the 
eyes  of  American  Indians,  he  has 
created  a  positive  image  of  the 
church,  of  BYU,  and  of 
Continuing  Education.” 

AIS  sponsors  65  major 
programs  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Presently, 
AIS  is  working  on  a  project  in 
Mexico.  Some  of  the  programs 
include  mini-dental  clinics, 
holding  health  and  nutrition 
workshops,  working  with  tribal 
leaders'  for  effective  tribal 
managers,  and  implementing 
technical  systems  for  business 
development.  In  addition,  Rainer 
explained,  “These  projects 
contribute  to  developing  good  will 
and  trust  between  the  Indian 
Tribes  and  the  church. 

Mormon  Prophet  Spencer  W. 
Kimball  organized  AI  Sin  1958  to 
develop  the  potential  of 
American  Indians. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Navajo 
Chairman,  Tingey  is  an  example 
of  a  dedicated  worker.  “Dale 
Tingey  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
Mormon  who  believes  in  that 
which  the  Mormon  Church  is 
preaching  concerning  the  great 
day  of  the  Indian  to  come.  His 
actions  and  work  show  why  he 
gained  the  confidence  and  trust  of 
the  Navajo  people.” 


Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  director  of  BYU’s  American  Indian  Services, 
received  a  plaque  from  the  Navajo  tribe  honoring  him  for  all  his 
contributions  during  the  past  decade.  (Photo  by  Hal  Williams). 


Dr.  Black  is  convinced  that 

Navajo  Tribe  Honors 
Tingey  For  Contributions 


Liz  Bizardi  Receives 
Burnett  Show  Award 


By  Rachel  Duwyenie 

For  two  consecutive  years,  a 
Navajo  BYU  student  has 
received  a  Carol  Burnett  Show 
Scholarship. 

Elizabeth  Bizardi  -  19,  and  a 
sophomore  from  Black  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  majoring  in  mathematics 
-  is  the  recipient  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Bizardi  said  “While  I  was 
attending  Shornto  Boarding 
School,  certain  men  from  the 
Carol  Burnett  Show  visited  our 
school.  They  stayed  with  us  for 
about  a  week  and  got  to  know  us 
students.  I  assume  that  they  were 
impressed  with  us  and  that  tljey’ 
gave  us  the  scholarship. 

“The  funds  for  this 
scholarsip  have  been  donated  by 
the  writers  of  the  Carol  Burnett 
Show  presented  on  CBS 
Television  over  the  past  10  years. 
Comedy  skits  from  the  show  have 
been  published  and  sold  tq 
schools,  theatrical  groups  and 
churches.  The  writers  have 
donated  the  money  from  the  sale 
of  these  skits  to  the  Navajo 
Children’s  Fund,”  said  the  Carol 
Burnett  Show  Selection  Committee. 

Dr.  Trudi  R.  Leunberger, 
director  of  the  Neighborhood 
Church  in  Palos  Verdes,  Calif., 
said  that  Robert  Wright, 
associate  producer  of  the  Carol 
Burnett  Show,  is  a  member  of  the 
LDS  Church  and  is  the  link  to 
Carol  Burnett  Show  Scholarship. 
Wright  has  convinced  Burnett  to 
donate  the  royalities  from  the 
Carol  Burnett  Show  to  the 
Nieghborhood  Church  under  the 
condition  that  the  funds  be  given 
to  Indian  youth  who  are  planning 
to  attend  college  or  receive 
instruction  after  high  school. 

“For  10  to  15  years,  our 
representatives  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Kaibeto  Brdg. 
School.  The  kids  are  great,  they 
are  sincere;  and  they  need  to  go 
far  with  their  educations,”  said 
Luendberger. 

Boyd  Nelson  Now 
Attends  Harvard 

Many  Indian  students  dream 
of  attending  a  highly  recognized 
university.  But  only  a  few  have 
the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  what  is  offered. 

Boyd  Nelson,  a  Navajo  from 
Winslow,  Ariz.,  majoring  in 
microbiology,  has  been  selected 
to  participate  in  a  medical 
enrichment  program  at  Harvard 
University  this  summer. 

The  Harvard  University 
Summer  School  Health 
Professional  Program  is 
designed  for  under-represented 
ethnic  minorities  and 

economically  disadvantaged 
students  interested  in  health 
careers. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  taking  one  or 
two  basic  science  courses  from 
the  Harvard  Summer  School 
curriculm  arid  receiving  clinical 
training  at  Harvard  teaching 
hospitals. 

This  program  provides 
undergraduates  interested  in 
medicine  with  exposure  to 
research  and  clinical 
environment.  With  an  assigned 
faculty  member,  they  will 
engaged  in  research  as  well  as 
observe  and  participate  in 
patient  surgery. 


The  19-year-old  Navajo 
participated  in  many  activities 
and  was  the  recipient  of  many 
outstanding  awards  during  her 
high  school  years  in  Tuba  City, 
Ariz. 

The  following  awards  were 
given  to  Bizardi:  Who’s  Who 
Among  American  High  School 
Students,  I  Dare  You  Award  (as 
leader  and  citizenship  award), 
and  the  National  Honor  Society. 

Bizardi  said,  “I  participated 
in  the  Miss  Teenage  Navajo 
Pageant  and  was  second  runner 
up.”  She  served  as  her  Senior 
Class  treasurer  and  participated 
on  the  track  team  in  distance 
running. 

Upon  entering  BYU,  Bizardi 
was  a  member  of  the  Intertribal 
Choir  and  participated  in  the 
Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant. 

Her  hobbies  include  sewing 
and  sports. 


DR.  JAN  CLEMMER 


Dr.  Clemmer 
Wins  Noted 
Fellowship 

Dr.  Janice  White  Clemmer,  a 
Wasco,  Shawnee,  and  Delaware 
Indian,  from  Warm  Springs,  Ore. 
is  the  first  Native  American 
Indian  female  scholar  to  receive 
the  prestigious  McNickle  New 
Gerry  Library  Fellowship 
Award.  She  is  also  on  the  BYU 
Indian  Education  faculty. 

This  award  is  given  to  highly- 
qualified  Native  American  In¬ 
dians  who  want  to  pursue 
research  resulting  in  Indians 
involved  in  teaching,  research 
programs,  tribally-run  cultural 
centers,  libraries,  oral  history 
projects,  documentary  projects, 
and  curriculum  development 
programs. 

Dr.  Clemmer  is  currently  an 
assistant  professor  at  BYU  with  a 
dual  appointment  in  the 
American  Indian  Education 
Department  and  the  Department 
of  History. 


BOYD  NELSON 
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Texas  Rose  Ropes, 
Rides  With  Top  Stats 


Texas  Rose  Bascom  has  ridden  and  roped  with  a  variety  of  stars  in  America’s  rodeo  circuit. 


BYU  Alumni  Cuts  Record 

On  Navajo  Code  Talkers 


Vincent  Craig,  former  BYU 
student  and  Eagle’s  Eye  Car¬ 
toonist,  is  a  man  of  many  talents. 
As  of  late,  he  has  concentrated 
his  efforts  on  the  release  of  his 
first  record,  “Code  Talker.”  The 
song  was  composed  and  per¬ 
formed  in  honor  of  the  Navajo 
Code  Talkers,  and  in  particular, 
his  father,  Bob  Craig,  who  was  a 
Marine  in  the  Fifth  Division. 

The  Code  Talkers  were 
Navajo  Indians  who,  during 
World  War  II,  were  members  of 
the  Marine  Divisions  and  served 
as  communications  specialists, 
utilizing  their  native  tongue  in 
developing  a  secret  code  which 
was  never  broken  by  the  enemy. 

On  January  30,  1982,  the 
Heard  Museum  of  Anthropology 
and  Primitive  Art,  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  honored  the  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  during  the 
celebration  of  its  24th  Annual 
Guild  Indian  Fair.  Each  Code 
Talker  was  given  a  proclamation 
by  the  Honorable  Bruce  Babbitt 
Governor  of  Arizona.  Arizona 
was  the  first  state  to  recognize 
their  bravery,  ingenuity  and 
patriotism  during  World  War  II. 

Besides  being  a  skilled 
musician,  accomplished  in  voice, 
guitar  and  harmonica,  Vincent  is 
also  a  professional  cartoonist. 
His  Native  American  humor  has 
appeared  in  several  newspapers 


and  magazines,  with  publication  Talker,”  is  available  through  the 
possibilities  in  the  making  for  a  Heard  Museum  Bookstore  at 


children’s  book. 

Craig  served  as  a  police 
officer  for  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe,  but  left  the  force  to 
pursue  a  degree  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  While  at¬ 
tending  school,  Vincent  became 
an  avid  mountain  climber  and 
formed  and  headed  a  mountain 
rescue  team  -  a  service  greatly 
needed  in  the  rugged 
Apacheland. 

Vincent  is  currently  living  in 
Tempe  Arizona,  studying  prelaw 
at  Arizona  State  University.  He 
plans  to  practice  law  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  serving  his 
people. 

Vincent’s  record,  “Code 

Endowment 
Helps  Program 

This  year  interest  money 
from  the  Florence  Elliot  Doyle 
Endowment  has  been  used  by  the 
Indian  Education  Department  to 
pay  for  books  and  supplies  for 
over  half  of  the  80  students  in  the 
1982  Summer  Oreientation 
Program. 

Students  in  the  summer 
orientation  pay  for  their 
transportation,  to  and  from 
summer  term,  plus  personal 
expenses  while  in  school. 
Supplies,  books  and  tuition  are 
paid  for  by  monies  obtained  by 
the  Indian  Education  Department. 

The  Indian  Education 
Department  is  appreciative  of 
these  monies  from  Mrs.  Doyle, 
because  during  this  summer 
months,  it’s  hard  for  students  to 
obtain  funding  from  their  tribes. 

Mrs.  Doyle  is  from  New  York 
state.  She  'wanted  to  give  this 
money  to  help  Indian  students 
through  college. 

The  Indian  Education 
Department  is  sending  a  report  to 
Mrs.  Doyle  of  who  received 
money  and  how  much  they 
received. 


$2.50  each.  Please  call  252-8840, 
extension  23  to  place  an  order. 


By  Cheryl  Atine 

The  Queen  of  the  Trick 
Ropers,  Texas  Rose  Bascom,  has 
won  national  and  worldwide 
acclaim  by  capturing  her 
audience  with  rodeo-related 
entertainment. 

Texas  Rose,  part  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  Indian  won  fame  by 
twirling  her  lasso  in  parades,  in 
rodeo  arenas,  on  the  movie 
screen  in  Hollywood,  and  on 
stage  around  the  world. 

The  professional  trick  roper 
and  rider  and  actress  was  born  in 
Smith  County,  Miss.,  but  now 
lives  in  Blommington,  Utah  with 
her  husband. 

Texas  Rose  said  that  her 
husband,  Weldon  Bascom,  whom 
she  had  met  while  he  was  serving 
a  mission  for  the  Mormon 
Church,  introduced  her  to  rodeo 
life.  At  age  10,  her  husband  rode 
in  his  first  rodeo.  Currently,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Ardmore,  Okla.  Both 
Rose  and  Weldon  are  active  in  the 
L.D.S.  Church. 

The  Queen  said  she  learned 
to  rope  and  ride  under  the  well- 
known  cowgirl,  Pearl  Elder. 

During  World  War  II,  Texas 
Rose  started  to  entertain  ser¬ 
vicemen,  and  she  found  herself 
performing  at  every  military 
installation  and  hospital 
throughout  the  United  States. 

After  the  war,  she  took  a  13- 
week  tour  through  Europe  with 
the  Tex  Ritter  Show.  They 


Spring  Term  Honor  Roll 

Chischilly,  Patricia  A. 

Crowfoot,  Deb 

Johnson,  Mary  Amber 

Bia,  Nelson 

Lines,  Ray  Lester 

Billedeaux,  Louis  A. 

Purser,  Karen 

Field,  Marjorie  B. 

Martinez,  Angela  Ann 

Bergen,  Leander 

Schuman,  Barbara  J.  Cor 

Esquierra,  L.  Flint 

Shields,  Frank  M. 

Beyal,  Brenda  Allison 

Wyasket,  Floyd  Martin 

Lucas,  Sandra  Kay 

Campbell,  Michael  M. 

Lilly,  John  Paul 

Stewart,  William  G. 

Cuny,  Rodney  W. 

Hatch,  William  V. 

Hatfild,  Arlene  S.  Young 

Fifita,  Donna  L.  Gill 

Tolino,  Cheryl  A. 

Hafen,  P.  Jane 

Yazzie,  Jerry 

Boyd,  Eleanor 

Halsey,  Jessie  C.  American  Bear 

Bydone,  Victoria 

Wheeler,  Freddie  R. 

Jacobs,  Nancy  Lee 

Dicus,  Thomas  Lee 

James,  Penny  R.  Burnham 

Knudsen,  Leon  Kieth 

Gardner,  Susan  B. 

traveled  to  the  Phillipine  Islands, 
Hong  Kong,  Tokyo  and  Alaska. 

The  talented  star  has  en¬ 
tertained  for  many  charity 
organizations  during  a  period  of 
17  years.  She  has  also  performed 
for  the  Kennedy  F oundation  and 
the  Boys  Club,  etc. 

“The  greatest  opportunity  of 
my  career  was  when  I  toured 
with  Roy  Rogers,  Dale  Evans, 
Gabby  Hayes,  Hoot  Gibson,  and 
Monty  Montana  -  they  were  the 
Sons  of  the  Pioneers,”  she  said. 

Today,  Texas  Rose  puts  on 
acts  at  local  wards  and  rodeos. 


8  Indians 
To  Graduate 
In  August 

Eight  Indian  students  have  or 
are  graduating  from  BYU  this 
April  and  August. 

The  April  graduate  was  Kelly 
Neal  Harris.  Kelly  is  from  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.,  a  Catawba  and  a 
graduate  in  communicative 
disorders. 

Seven  August  graduates  are 
as  follows: 

Maurice  Begay,  a  Navajo 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  will 
graduate  in  Business 
management. 

William  Hatch  is  a  Navajo 
from  Fruitland,  N.M.  who 
majored  in  Fine  Arts. 

Joann  Holliday,  a  Navajo, 
from  Blanding,  Utah,  graduates 
in  elementary  education. 

Mike  Mansfield,  a  Hopi, 
Choctaw  and  Maricopa  Indian 
from  Second  Mesa,  Ariz.,  is  a 
sociology  major. 

Donna  Gill  Fifita,  a 
Sissenton-Wapheton  Sioux  from 
Sisseton,  S.D.,  will  graduate  in 
social  work. 

Anthony  Scott  Canty,  a 
Catawba  from  Rock  Hil  S.C. 
majored  in  history  with  a  minor 
in  Native  American  studies. 

John  Paul  Lilly  is  a  Laguna 
Indian  from  Tarzana,  Calif.,  who 
is  a  psychology  major. 


Medicine  Man  Important  To  Tribe 


By  Lyn  Alspaugh 

The  Navajo  medicine  man  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the 
Navajo  way  of  life. 

If  someone  in  the  tribe  is 
sick,  the  medicine  man  is  usually 
called.  A  medicine  man  is 
thought  to  receive  his  power  from 
super  natural  sources,  usually  by 
dreams  or  visions.  They  usually 
possess  great  knowledge  of  herbs 
and  plants  which  are  used  to  help 
cure  individuals  who  are  sick. 

If  a  Navajo  youth  wishes  to 
become  a  medicine  man,  he  must 
first  decide  which  medicine  man 
he  would  like  to  be  like.  Then  he 
must  ask  that  medicine  man  to  be 
his  teacher.  If  the  medicine  man 
agrees  to  teach  the  youth,  a  fee 
must  be  paid.  When  the  youth 
learns  all  that  he  can,  then  there 
is  a  ceremony  where  the  youth  is 
publically  and  formally 
approved. 

At  first  it  is  difficult  for  the 
young  medicine  man  to  find 


patients.  His  first  patients  are 
usually  those  whom  the  older 
medicine  men  do  not  want  to 
treat.  But  with  time,  he,  too,  has 
many  patients. 

Before  a  ceremony  begins, 
the  fee  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
medicine  man  and  the  patient. 
The  ceremonies  are  usually  very 
expensive  because  friends  and 
family  come  from  miles  around. 
It  is  a  time  for  great  social 
gatherings,  usually  lasting  nine 
days.  During  this  time  the  patient 
acts  as  a  host  and  must  supply  all 
of  the  food  which  is  eaten  during 
the  occasion,  as  well  as  the 
medicine  man’s  fee. 

Ceremonies  are  held  in  a 
sacred  hut  called  the  hogan 
which  always  faces  to  the  east 
There  are  many  different 
ceremonies;  one  may  need 
prayers,  herbal  medicine,  sweat 
baths,  corn  applied  to  the  body, 
and  long  chants. 

If  there  is  a  single  mistake 
made  during  the  chants,  the 


ceremony  is  considered 
worthless  and  must  be  done  all 
over. 

A  medicine  man  is  also  a 
skilled  artist.  He  usually  makes 
sand  paintings  on  the  floor  of  the 
hogan.  It  must  be  a  new  painting 
or  else  it  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Gods,  for  it  would  be  unclean. 
The  sacred  paintings  are  made 
from  sand  and  different  colored 
rocks-white,  blue,  red,  yellow, 
and  black-which  are  sacred 
colors  to  the  Navajos.  These 
colored  rocks  are  then  ground 
into  a  powder.  Without  a  design  to 
follow,  the  medicine  man  using 
only  his  thumb  and  one  finger, 
makes  a  beautiful  picture,  perfect 
in  alignment  and  architectural 
design. 

These  are  purely  ceremonial 
or  religious  in  purpose.  The 
picture  is  about  four  square  feet, 
and  requires  great  skill  in 
making.  The  picture  must  be 
made  after  sunrise  and  destroyed 
before  the  sun  goes  down. 


Summer  Orientation  Activities 
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Continued  from  Front  Page 


--  to  realize  their  potential,  not 
just  as  Indians  but  as  people  too,” 
she  said. 

Dane  Feather,  17,  from 
Cherokee,  N.C.,  said,  “I  think  the 
summer  orientation  program  is 
very  important  because  it  gives 
Indian  students  a  chance  to  be 
more  prepared  to  better  their 
future  education.” 


Wilma  Brown.  17,  an  Apache 
from  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  who  plans 
to  major  in  engineering,  said  she 
enjoys  meeting  the  other  Indian 
students  --  especially  the  guys. 


George  Powless,  18,  a 
Winnebago-Oneida  from 
Wisconsin,  said  he  enjoys  the 
food  and  the  rooms. 


Student  In 
Miss  Indian 
Pageant 

A  former  BYU  student 
participated  in  the  1982  Miss 
Indian  America  Pageant  held  in 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  recently. 

Carole  Jean  “CJ”  Bradfford, 
an  Oglala  Sioux,  was  awarded  the 
Most  Outgoing  under  the  Miss 
Congeniality  Division. 

Officials  of  the  pageant  said 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
pageant  history,  all  winners 
received  a  scholarship  to  the 
college  of  their  choice. 

Vivian  Juan,  a  Papago  from 
Sells,  Ariz.,  was  crowned  as  the 
Queen.  Dolly  Manson,  25,  was 
named  the  alternate  to  the  title 
while  Melinda  Kay  Waters,  23,  a 
Cheokee-Kiowa  from  Moore, 
Okla.,  was  the  first  runner-up; 
and  Linda  Baker,  23,  a  Ute  from 
Durango,  Colo.,  was  named  the 
second  runner-up. 


Cory  Avayo,  17.  a  Navajo 
from  Cameron,  Ariz..  said,  ‘‘It 
has  been  a  real  learning  ex¬ 
perience.  It  helped  me  to  prepare 
for  college  when  I  go  next  year.” 

“When  the  students  get  here, 
we're  waiting  for  them.  We 
welcome  them,  explain  the 
Church  standards  to  them,  and 
we  take  them  on  a  tour  around 
campus:  These  students  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  coming  back 
and  the’re  not  going  to  drown  in 
the  crowd,”  Nez  said. 

“I  wish  I  had  had  an  orien¬ 
tation  program  when  I  first  came 
to  BYU.  When  I  got  here,  I  looked 
around  this  enormous  campus 
and  said,  where  do  I  go?  The  Only 
thing  that  I  could  think  about 
is  that  I  have  to  find  the  Indian 
Center,”  said  Nez. 

Indian  Students, 
Alumni,  Faculty 
Chow  Down 

The  Cow-Chick  feast  was 
successfully  held  at  the  BYU 
River  Park  area  on  July  31.  All 
BYU  Indian  students,  alumni, 
and  faculty  members  and  their 
families  were  invited. 

The  party  started  off  with 
activities  for  all  age  groups  such 
as  volleyball,  horseshoe,  etc. 

Afterwards,  there  was  a  feast 
which  consisted  of  barbequed 
chicken,  grilled  hamburgers, 
baked  beans,  salad,  and 
homemade  rootbeer  which  was 
prepared  by  the  staff. 

A  talent  show  was  also 


Annie  Willie,  23,  a  White 
Mountain  Apache-Walker  Ribe  presented.  There  were  some 
Paiute  of  Schurz,  Nev.,  was  traditional  musmal  numbers  and 
named  the  third  runner-up.  dances  as  well  as  comedy  skits. 


Sanchez  Heads  Branch 


By  Mable  H.  Franklin 

Several  years  ago,  Brigham 
Young  University  had  its  first 
Lamanite  Branch  for  Lamanite 
students,  but  in  1973  the  branch 
was  dissolved.  Now  seven  years 
later,  the  BYU  Third  Stake  has 
reinstated  the  Lamanite  Branch. 

The  Branch  has  many  en¬ 
thusiastic  leaders  behind  it,  one 
of  whom  is  President  Angus 
Belliston  of  the  BYU  Third  Stake. 
“It’s  the  most  exciting  church 
unit  on  campus.  Out  of  the  140 
Wards  on  BYU  campus,  it’s  the 
only  unit  that  combines  the 
married  and  singles  together.  It’s 
also  the  fastest  growing,” 
remarked  President  Belliston. 

The  purpose  of  the  Branch  is 
to  train  the  Lamanite  students  for 
their  future  leadership  positions 
in  the  Church.  ‘‘It’s  a  training 
ground  and  an  opportunity  for 
leadership  development,”  says 
newly-called  Branch  President 
Zeke  Sanchez.  Even  though 
students  come  here  for 
educational  increase,  there  is 
also  the  “education  of  the  whole 
man-which  is  meeting  man’s 
spiritual  needs.”  To  this, 
President  Sanchez  comments 
about  the  membership:  “I 
overlook  their  weaknesses  and 


ZEKE  SANCHEZ 
defects,  and  I  see  mostly  the 
potential  of  what  they  can 
become.” 

President  Sanchez  is  a  Yaqui 
from  Shbinas,  Coahulla,  Mexico, 
and  self-employed  as  an  in¬ 
surance  agent.  He  and  his  wife 
have  four  children. 

Dan  Nakai,  first  counselor, 
is  a  Navajo  from  Blanding,  Utah. 
He  comments,  “It’s  good  to  be 
connected  with  BYU  again,  and 
I’m  excited  about  working  with 
the  Lamanite  students.  “I  feel 
there  is  more  openess  in  the 


students  because  of  the  Lamanite 
leadership.”  Currently  working 
with  U.S.  Steel  Management 
Program,  the  Nakai’s  have  five 
children. 

Franklin  Jones,  who  is  the 
second  counselor,  says,  “I  think 
the,  Branch  has  a  great 
priesthood.  I’m  impressed  with 
the  young  men  and  how  they  have 
taken  on  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  one  another.”  Brother 
Jones,  a  Seneca  from  New  York, 
is  currently  a  full-time  temple 
worker.  He  and  his  wife  have  four 
girls. 

For  the  summer  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  Branch. 
According  to  President  Sanchez, 
the  membership  of  the  Branch 
could  be  will  over  300  by  fall.  He 
says  that  “90  percent  of  the 
visitors  that  come,  Request  for 
their  membersip  to  be  transfered 
to  the  Branch.”  Because  of  the 
increase  in  membership  the 
Branch  is  looking  forward  to 
becoming  a  Ward  structure  in 
the  near  future. 

The  schedule  for  the  fall 
semester  is  as  follows: 

Priesthood  and  Relief  So¬ 
ciety  -  9:00  (357  ELWC) ,  Sunday 
School-10 :00,  Sacrament-U  :00 
(Varsity  Theater). 


Eagle’s  Eye 
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California  Family 
Entertains  Indians 


Bob  and  Lynne  Nelson  and  their  seven  children  spent  their  summer  vacation  entertaining  Indians  in 
northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


Most  American  families  look 
for  something  different  to  do  for 
summer  vacation. .  Bob  and 
Lynne  Nelson  and  their  seven 
children  found  it. 

Under  the  auspices  of 
American  Indian  Services  (AIS) 
at  Brigham  Young  University, 
the  Upland,  Calif,  family 
oresented  11  variety  shows  in  10 
days  for  Indians  on  reservations 
and  towns  across  northern 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  AIS 
director,  said  the  Nelson  family 
donated  their  time  and  talents  in 
a  show  that  encourages  people  to 
strengthen  their  families. 


Performances  were 
presented  for  elated  Indian 
audiences  on  the  Hualapai 
Reservation  in  Peach  Springs, 
Ariz.;  the  Havasupai  deep  in  an 
arm  of  the  Grand  Canyon;  to 
Navajos  in  Tuba  City,  Page, 
Sanders  and  Window  Rock,  Ariz.; 
and  to  the  Santa  Clara  and  Taos 
Pueblos  in  northern  New  Mexico. 

“The  highlight  of  the  tour 
was  their  performance  for 
hundreds  of  young  Navajos 
attending  the  Navajo  Arts 
Festival  program  in  Window 
Rock,”  Dr.  Tingey  said.  * 

Christine  Smith  of  the 
festival  committee  said,  “The 


Nelson  singers  had  good  vocal 
quality  as  a  family  and  as 
individuals.  They  looked  sharp 
with  their  colorful  costumes.  The 
audience  enjoyed  their  ‘Families 
Can  Be  Forever’  theme,  and 
children  loved  the  distribution  of 
helium-filled  balloons  after  the 
performance  with  the  theme 
printed  on  them.” 

After  their  performance  at 
the  famous  Taos  Pueblo,  John 
Rainer,  director  of  American 
Indian  Scholarships,  Inc.,  located 
on  the  reservation,  observed, 
“It’s  wonderful  for  a  family  to 
take  their  time  to  visit  various 
Indian  communities  and  present 
a  performance  to  encourage 
family  unity.  It’s  what  all  of  us 
need.” 

To  present  the  show  to  the 
Havasupai,  the  family  loaded  all 


their  instruments  and  equipment 
on  horseback  and  then  hiked  the 
nine  miles  down  the  canyon  to  the 
village.  Two  of  their  sons  had 
been  there  previously  as  Boy 
Scouts  and  insisted  that  the 
family  present  a  show  there. 

Nelson,  bishop  of  the  Upland 
LDS  Third  Ward  and  a  hospital 
administrator,  and  his  wife, 
Lynne,  started  the  family 
entertainment  troupe  to 
encourage  their  children  to 
develop  their  talents  and 
strengthen  the  family.  They  first 
started  performing  in  nursing 
homes,  then  for  church  groups 
and  finally  full  shows  IV2  years 
ago  to  fill  all  types  of  requests. 

“People  are  impressed  that  a 
family  can  travel  together  and 
still  maintain  harmony, 
organization  and  a  good  working 


relationship,”  Nelson  said.  “The 
show’s  theme  is  very  reassuring 
to  most  people,  who  see  so  much 
of  their  world  falling  apart. 
Singing  is  fun  for  all  of  us  and 
makes  our  audiences  feel  good.” 

Bob  and  Lynne  both 
graduated  from  Jordan  High 
School  in  Sandy,  Utah  in  1958. 
Bob  attended  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  Lynne  attended  BYU 
for  two  years  majoring  in  general 
education. 

Lynne  Nelson  made  all  the 
outfits  for  the  performers,  who 
usually  make  three  costume 
changes  per  show. 

Their  children  are  Paula,  17 ; 
Jennifer,  15;  Matthew,  13; 
Lathum,  11;  Joseph,  8;  Morinda, 
6;  and  Katherine,  3.  All  of  the 
children  play  instruments. 
Nelson  plays  the  trumpets,  and 
his  wife,  the  piano. 


Two  of  the  Nelson  teenagers  entertain  in  a  spotlighted  number. 


Pioneer  Travels,  Tribulations  Across  Plains 


Modern  travelers  shudder  at 
the  trials  of  early  Mormon 
pioneers  who  crossed  the  Great 
Plains,  but  if  the  pioneers  had 
known  what  awaited  them,  many 
of  them  would  have  also  quailed 
at  the  journey. 

Many  of  the  pioneers  were 
city-bred  artisans,  and  most  ot 
them  were  unaware  of  the  brutal 
conditions  they  would  face.  But 
they  adapted  in  order  to  survive. 
The  city  people  learned  to  handle 
a  wagon  and  unruly  teams.  The 
travelers  got  accustomed  to 
walking  for  days  with  little  rest, 
and  they  learned  also  to  cook  and 
heat  with  whatever  fuel  they 
could  find  -  including  sagebrush 
and  buffalo  chips. 

These  observations  were 
made  recently  by  Dr.  Leonard  J. 
Arrington,  noted  LDS  Church  his¬ 
torian,  during  a  Brigham  Young 
University  devotional  assembly 
at  which  he  honored  the  Mormon 
pioneers  in  an  address  entitled 
“Across  the  Great  Plains.” 

He  told  students  that  an  1848 
company  of  pioneers  contained 
both  great-grandfathers  of  LDS 
Church  President  Spencer  W. 
Kimball.  They  were  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  a  tall,  homespun, 
prophetic  and  sometimes 
humorous  first  counselor  to 
Brigham  Young;  and  Edwin  D. 
Woolley,  a  short,  industrious,  and 
thoughtful  former  Quaker  who 
later  served  for  27  years  as 
bishop  -of  the  Salt  Lake  13th 
Ward. 

Dr.  Arrington  painted  a  vivid 
picture  of  pioneer  life,  obtaining 
most  of  his  information  from 
diaries  of  migrants. 

He  described  Winter  Quarters 
a&  a  large  squatters’  town  about 
50  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
built  on  a  mile-wide  bramble  patch 
broken  by  deer  trails  leading  to 
the  Missouri  River.  In  just  six 


weeks  the  Mormons  turned  this 
area  into  a  village  of  400  cabins 
and  an  equal  number  of  tents.  At 
the  time  the  movement  west  was 

launched,  the  village  had  1,200 
cabins,  some  of  which  were  so 
luxurious  as  to  have  shingle  roofs 
instead  of  sod. 

“This  was  a  refuge  of  several 
thousand  saints.  Some  had  been 
driven  out  of  Nauvoo  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  winter  of  1846.  Others 
were  convents  from  the  eastern 
states  and  Europe  who  had  come 
by  way  of  St.  Louis,”  Dr.  Arring¬ 
ton  said.  “Many  did  not  settle  in 
Winter  Quarters  but  made  their 
temporary  home  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  in  one  of  the  many 
farming  camps  established 
across  Iowa  to  assist  the  migra¬ 
tion. 

“Wherever  they  had  come 
from,  wherever  they  had-  sel 
their  tents  or  built  their  cabins  - 
all  had  one  destination:  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley,”  the  historian 
said. 

With  final  preparations 
made,  wagons  were  pulled  up  the 
steep  bluff  above  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters  to  a  camp  four  miles  west 
where  they  formed  little 
caravans  of  10  families  each  and 
made  last-minute  tallies  of  what 
they  lacked. 

“Twenty  miles  of  hills  and 
hollows  between  this  camp  and  a 
larger  rendezvous  on  the  Elk 
Horn  River  was  a  test  run.  for 
teamsters,  oxen  and  wagons,” 
Dr.  Arrington  observed.  Some 
made  the  journey  in  one  day;  one 
took  three  days  covering  those 
miles  with  untamed  oxen. 

He  reported  that  one  of  the 
travelers  -  Bathsheba  Smith, 
later  a  general  president  of  the 
Relief  Society  -  was  unsaintly 
enough  to  chuckle  at  a  company 
of  Welsh  immigrants  getting 


their  first  experience  at  driving 
a  team. 

She  wrote:  “They  did  not 
know  anything  about  driving 
oxen.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see 
them  yoke  their  cattle;  two  would 
have  an  animal  by  the  horns,  ont 
by  the  tail,  one  or  two  others 
would  try  to  put  on  the  yoke  while 
the  astonished  ox  -  not  at  all 
enlightened  by  the  sound  of  their 
tongue  -  seemed  perfectly  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  was  wanted  of 
him.” 

Dr.  Arrington  said  that 
Brigham  Young  scurried  from 
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camp  to  camp  in  his  buggy, 
giving  orders,  surveying  each 
man’s  provisions,  and  noting  who 
had  not  yet  arrived.  He  also  took 
time  to  teach  the  captains  their 
duties  and  initiate  everyone  to 
camp  procedures,  especially 
treating  their  animals  properly. 

“He  told  them  that  this  was 
to  be  a  well-organized  party.” 
The  group  had  as  many  women 
as  men,  more  children  than 
adults,  and  more  artisans  than 
frontiersmen.  “If  it  were  to  sur¬ 
vive  more  than  1,000  miles 
through  desert  and  mountain, 
there  would  have  to  be  order  and 


discipline.” 

The  historian  pointed  out  that 
on  some  days,  the  long  train  of 
wagons  made  only  three  miles; 
other  days,  20  miles.  “Though 
they  would  have  rougher  roads 
farther  west,  the  first  two  weeks 
out  of  Winter  Quarters  were  the 
hardest  of  all  -  until  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  the  travelers  could 
adjust  to  endless  walking,  little 
sleep,  the  petty  irritations  of 
travel,  and  constant  alertness  to 
physical  danger.  But  at  camp 
each  night,  a  captain  gathered 
his  10  in  a  circle  where  they 
ironed  out  the  day’s  problems 
and  tried  to  come  into  unison 
before  prayer.” 

Dr.  Arrington  said  that  one 
day  in  seven  was  a  rest  day,  with 
worship  service  held  on  the 
prairie.  After  the  meeting, 
women  washed  clothes  and  men 
made  repairs.  Children  threw 
clods  of  dirt  at  garfish  in  the 
river;  others  hiked  over  to  an 
abandoned  Pawnee  village. 

“Brigham  Young’s  division 
of  1848  saw  little  of  the  cholera 
that  left  a  trail  of  wooden-marked 
graves  in  subsequent  years,”  Dr. 
Arrington  pointed  out.  “But  there 
was  still  death  along  the  trail:  a 
young  boy  drowned,  a  mother 
died  of  measles,  and  a  three- 
year-old  boy  lost  his  balance  and 
fell  beneath  the  front  wheel  of  the 
wagon  -  shortly  thereafter  dying 
of  internal  injuries.” 

As  the  migrants  moved  along 
the  Platte  River,  the  timber  and 
water  grew  ever  more  sparse.  A 
little  farther  along  the  trail  and 
for  about  500  miles,  there  would 
be  little  fuel  ekcept  for  “buffalo 
chips”  -  a  euphemism  which  did 
not  lessen  the  effect  of  its  odor. 
Yet,  says  the  historian,  the  stuff 
burned  brightly  and  intensely, 
turning  to  embers  quicker  than 
wood. 


Through  miles  and  miles  of 
unbroken  plain,  the  migrants 
were  excited  to  see  thousands  of 
buffalo  in  herds  that  some 
estimated  to  number  up  to  200,000 
at  one  time.  Brigham  Young 
called  the  men  together  to 
establish  rules  about  killing  the 
animals  for  meat. 

In  a  month,  travelers  began 
seeing  a  change  of  topography  as 
they  continued  up  the  long  Platte 
River  Valley.  Ash  Hollow  -  a  250- 
foot  deep  canyon  filled  with  wild 
flowers,  ash  and  cedar  groves, 
springs  and  clear  streams,  and 
the  peaceful  encampments  of 
Sioux  Indians  -  was  a  major  way 
station  for  travelers  along  the 
great  highway  west. 

Castle  Bluffs,  Chimney  Rock, 
Scott’s  Bluff,  the  Badlands,  and 
Fort  Laramie  became  familiar 
names  to  travelers.  The  buffalo 
chips  beyond  Fort  Laramie 
t>ecame  scarce  but  the  migrants 
found  sagebrush  as  a  primary 
fuel  until  they  moved  along  to  the 
pinewood  areas. 

They  found  excellent  cam¬ 
ping  sports  up  the  canyons  as  the 
group  progressed  into  the  Rockies. 
Finally,  after  four  months  on 
the  trail,  the  company  arose  at 
five  o’clock  to  get  an  early  start 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  By 
noon  most  had  crossed  Little 
Mountain  and  camped  at  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  to 
wash  and  fix  up  a  little  before 
meeting  friends. 

Then  the  wagons  limped  up  to 
the  old  fort  where  the  waiting 
Saints  had  a  hot  vegetable  supper 
ready  for  them  -  the  first 
vegetables  for  many  of  them  in 
more  than  a  year.  They  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  back  yard  of  a 
friend  or  acquaintance,  hugged 
all  their  relatives,  solemnly 
thanked  the  Lord  for  their  safe 
passage,  and  went  to  bed. 


By  Rachel  Duwyenie 
After  11  years  of  service  in 
the  Indian  Education 
Department,  John  C.  Rainer 
announced  his  resignation 
because  of  health  problems. 

Rainer  has  provided  a  great 
role  model  as  a  counselor  and 
director  of  the  Intertribal  Choir, 
said  Department  Chairman,  Dr. 
Con  Osborne.  Osborne  said 
Rainer  was  able  to  relate  to  the 
Indian  students.  Rainer  is  a  Taos 
Pueblo-Creek  Indian  from  Taos, 
N.M. 

During  his  career  at  BYU, 
Rainer  said,  he  has  always 
taught  his  students  to  appreciate 
Indian  art  and  music.  To  help  the 
Indian  students  improve  their 
self-image,  Rainer  said,  he 
taught  classes  in  Native 
American  arts  and  music.  Native 
American  music  (referred  to  as 
Intertribal  Choir),  the  art  of 
flute-making  and  religion. 

Rainer  said  the  choir  was  one 
his  most  important 
undertaking.  “This  highlight  of 
my  career  was  when  the 
Intertribal  Choir  sang  to  honor 


John  Rainer  Leaves  BYU 
To  Work  in  Arizona  Climate 


President  Spencer  W.  Kimball 
during  the  Kimball  Tower 
dedication,”  he  said. 

Janie  Thompson,  director  of 
the  Lamanite  Generation,  said 
that  besides  directing  the  choir, 
Rainer  is  an  expert  in  flute¬ 
making  and  playing.  “John  is 
probably  the  top  Indian  flutist  in 
the  country,”  she  said. 

His  purpose  for  teaching  the 
class  is  because  the  music  which 
comes  from  the  flute  is  beautiful 
and  uplifting.  Rainer  said  his 
appreciation  for  the  Indian  flute 
began  at  a  young  age,  He  recalled 
that  when  he  was  young,  each 
night  about  dusk,  he  would  sit  at 
the  feet  of  an  old  Indian  man  and 
listen  to  him  play  the  flute. 
Although  they  never  spoke  to  one 
anbther,  Rainer  said  he  never 
forgot  the  feeling  he  had. 

His  grandparents  also  helped 
him  appreciate  Indian  music, 
Rainer  said.  According  to  Indian 
tradition,  the  grandparents  teach 
children  about  Indian  traditions, 
he  said.  Today,  the  Indian  flute  is 
a  dying  art  and  there  are  only 
four  or  five  experts  left,  said 
Rainer.  His  wife,  Verenda,  said 


he  has  received  training  in  the  art 
of  flute  making  and  playing  by  an 
expert  flutist,  Doc  Tate 
Navagaya,  a  Comanche  Indian 
from  Norman,  Okla. 

Rainer  has  moved  to  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Reservation  in 
Arizona.  He  said  he  wishes  to 
perfect  the  flute-to  see  it  as  its 
most  exquiste  form.  He  said  he  is 
“itching  to  get  into  the 
universities”  in  the  state  because 
they  are  filled  with  old  Indian 
artifacts. 

Rainer  said  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  flute  in  the  Indian  culture 
was  for  courting.  When  an  elk  is 
ready  to  mate,  he  cries  or 
whistles  to  attract  a  mating 
partner,  Rainer  said.  Just  like 
the  elk,  the  Indians  of  old 
whistled  or  played  the  flute  to 
attract  a  mate,  he  said. 

Rainer  received  a  master’s 
degree  in  counseling  in  1966  and  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  music 
theory  in  1969,  both  from  BYU. 
He  joined  the  LDS  Church  his 
first  year  at  BYU.  He  also  met  his 
wife,  Verenda,  a  former  Miss 
Indian  BYU,  at  BYU.  They  have 
four  children. 


Rainer:  Flute  Expert 


As  mellifluous  sounds  flowed 
from  his  home-made  Indian  flute, 
John  Rainer  reminisced  about 
how  he  could  almost  “taste”  the 
sound  of  an  old  Indian  playing  a 
flute  30  years  ago  outside  the 
historic  Taos  Pueblo  in  northern 
New  Mexico. 

Up  stream,  another  old  man 
would  play  haunting  melodies  on 
his  flute,  allowing  the  music  to 
dance  along  the  top  of  the  cool, 
clear  stream  running  through  the 
middle  of  the  villagfe. 

Flute  playing  is  a  personal, 
almost  sacred  thing  for  many 
Indians.  Rainer  had  such  respect 
in  his  earlier  years  for  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  he  wouldn’t  ask  tribal 


flute  players  how  to  make  or  play 
the  flute. 

But  spurred  on  in  recent 
years  by  his  own  interest  and 
with  the  help  of  noted  Indian 
fliitist  Doc  Tate  Nevaquaya, 
Rainer  is  helping  to  preserve  the 
dying  art  of  making  and  playing 
Indian  flutes. 

He’s  teaching  a  class  of  in¬ 
struments  for  the  Indian 
Education  Department  at 
Brigham  Young  University. 
Eight  Indians  from  the  Navajo, 
Comanche  and  Apache  tribes  are 
learning  the  skills,  along  with  two 
Anglos  whom  they  jokingly  say 
are  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

Rainer  has  been  developing 


In  the  quiet  mood  of  Utah  Lake,  Rainer  plays  his  noted  Indian 
flute  at  the  water’s  edge. 


his  skills  at  flute  making  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  he  is  eager 
to  pass  the  successes  of  his  ex¬ 
perimenting  along  to  others. 

He  has  done  research  for 
years  on  the  flute-making 
process  but  has  found  that  no  one 
person  has  all  the  answers.  "The 
only  way  to  get  music  for  the 
flutes  is  by  oral  transmission, 
although  some  has  been  recorded 
occasionally  since  the  late 
1800s,”  he  admits. 

“Historically,  most  Indian 
tribes  created  music  in  two  ways- 
with  the  voice  or  the  flute,”  he 
said.  “But  many  flutes  probably 
did  not  play  easily  nor  have  much 
range  of  notes.  Very  few  of  the 
aid  flutes  passed  down  the 
generations  play  at  all  because  of 
cracks  and  holes  that  have 
developed.” 

In  the  early  days,  he  pointed 
out,  Indians  would  take  a  branch 
from  pine,  cedar,  alder  or  cotton¬ 
wood  tree-anything  that  was 
reasonably  soft— and  cut  the 
branch  in  half  lengthwise.  After 
hollowing  out  the  core,  the 
flutemaker  would  use  sap  from  a 
tree  or  scrappings  from  hide  to 
act  as  a  glue  to  put  the  two  pieces 
back  together  again. 

“These  primitive  methods, 
however,  created  problems  when 
the  flutes  dried-causing  holes  or 
cracks,”  Rainer  said.  "Then 
came  the  challenge  of  putting  the 
finger  holes  in  the  right  place  and 
the  right  size.” 

He  pointed  out  that  possess¬ 
ing  a  flute  that  actually  played 
tunes  became  a  very  personal 
and  sacred  thing.  “Many  fathers 
would  not  teach  their  own  sons 
how  to  make  or  play  a  flute  in 
certain  tribes.  Other  tribes  had 
such  a  religious  attitude  toward 
the  flute  that  the  owner  would 
keep  it  wrapped  with  special 
coverings,  and  it  could  only  be 
played  in  certain  rituals.  In  other 
cases,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
touch  the  flute  or  even  talk  about 
it.!’  . 

Rainer,  a  Taos  Pueblo-Creek- 


John  Rainer  packs  his  books  and  other  belongings  as  he  heads 
for  work  in  Arizona.  (Photo  by  Hal  Williams). 

Cheyenne  Indian  who  earned  a  deflectors-one  more  complicated 
B.S.  degree  in  music  theory  at  than  the  other. 

BYU  in  1966,  said  that  Indian  He  teaches  class  members  to 
flute  music  has  been  basically  make  the  most  complex  deflector 
used  as  expression  of  moods,  type, 
pleasure  or  religious  practices.  “The  key  to  making  a  good 
After  doing  considerable  flute  is  having  the  thickness  of 
research  on  the  subject,  he  is  con-  the  body  just  right,  plus  having 
vinced  that  the  use  of  the  flute  for  the  correct  angle  on  the  sharp 
“courting”  has  been  over-em-  edge  over  which  the  air  is  blown 
phasized  in  terms  of  today’s  use  to  produce  the  sound,”  he  ex- 
of  the  word  “love.”  plains.  “Even  more  difficult  than 

“While  it  may  be  true  in  that  is  getting  the  sound  right  and 
some  cases  that  a  young  warrior  the  tuning.” 
made  a  flute  to  play  songs  to  Just  like  earlier  times, 
attract  a  young  maiden,  this  was  students  take  a  length  of  soft 
not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  wood  from  about  V-k  to  4  feet 
instrument,”  he  observed,  long,  cut  it  in  half,  hollow  it  out, 
“Some  mothers  would  teach  their  then  carve  the  outside  to  a  design 
young  men  some  of  the  songs  in  of  their  choosing, 
order  to  attract  the  maiden.  She  A  hole  is  left  in  the  end  of  the 
would  do  this  because  she  knew  mouthpiece.  A  few  inches  down 
which  songs  would  attract  a  the  tube,  a  vertical  wall  blocks 
potential  mate .  ”  the  air  and  pusnes  it  up  against 

Rainer  said  the  flute  was  also  raised  node  (deflector)  tied  on 
used  as  a  war  signal  in  some  top  of  the  flute-allowing  the  air  to 
tribes.  “The  flutist  would  play  the  be  deflected  down  into  a  hole  to 
instrument  around  the  village  in  continue  its  way  through  the  flute 
which  it  was  clearly  understood  and  out  the  four  to  six  holes 
as  a  warning  for  the  people;  drilled  along  the  top  of  the  flute, 
however,  the  enemy  would  be  A  piece  of  construction  paper 
fooled  by  this-thinking  that  a  raises  the  node, 
young  warrior  would  be  playing  “In  the  early  days,  flute- 
the  flute  for  his  sweetheart.”  makers  would  use  a  quill,  leaf  or 
In  addition  to  using  the  flute  a  thin  piece  of  bark  from  a  tree 
for  religious  ceremonies  or  court-  as  a  gasket  to  raise  the  node  just 
ing,  some  tribes  would  also  use  enough  to  allow  the  air  to  cross 
the  flute  to  accompany  corn-  the  sharp  edge  and  go  down  the 
grinding  activities  in  the  village,  tube,”  Rainer  explained.  “This  is 
This  was  done  among  the  Hopi  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
and  Pueblo  tribes.  do  in  making  the  flute  have  a 

“About  the  only  sources  of  good  sound-to  get  the  thickness 
flute  songs  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  paper  gasket  just  right.” 
vere  to  buy  them,  derive  them  He  points  out  that  with  four  to 
(rom  vocal  songs,  obtain  them  six  holes,  students  can  tune  the 
xom  another  tribe,  have  them  flute  to  at  least  one  octave  by 
taught  by  an  older  individual,  using  a  round  file  to  get  the  holes 
presented  as  a  gift,  or  created  exactly  right.  If  they  make  the 
from  some  other  source  such  as  a  holes  too  large,  then  they  usually 
dream,”  Rainer  explained.  ta?e  a  block  out,  glue  in  a  new 
“Some  special  songs  were  piece,  and  drill  a  new  hole  to 
created  for  warriors  returning  begin  the  procedure  again.  Since 
from  battle,  for  prayer  or  for  each  flute  is  tuned  individually, 
other  special  occasions.”  few  flutes  could  ever  play 

During  the  class,  Rainer  together, 
teaches  students  how  to  make  Rainer  bases  the  flute  on  the 
flutes  as  well  as  compose  songs  di  itonic  major  and  natural  minor 
for  them.  He  explains  that  there-  scales.  He  tries  to  get  at  least  an 
are  five  types  of  flutes:  the  open  octave;  some  he’s  made  have  an 
tube  (blowing  over  the  top  edge  to  extra  note  or  two.  “This  makes 
create  a  sound) ;  transverse  (held  the  Indian  flute  limited  in  terms 
horizontally  to  the  side,  some-  of  Western  music,  but  with  a 
what  like  the  regular  Western  tl  oat  or  diaphram  vibrato- 
flute);  globular  type  (made  of  a  tl  ire’s  really  no  sound  as 
gourd  or  ceramic  pottery  shaped  ei  trancing  and  soothing  as  an 
like  animals);  and  two  types  of  Ir  dian flute.” 


'Generation'  Holds 
Summer  Training 


By  Ralph  Crane 
For  the  first  time  ever,  a 
[class  to  prepare  potential 
[members  of  the  popular 
[Lamanite  Generation  is  being 
§  held  during  summer  term. 

Janie  Thompson,  director  for 
[the  Lamanite  Generation, 

|  thought  this  class  would  be  a  good 
[way  to  train  students  for  the 
[group  for  the  1982-83  season. 

I  The  class  is  designed  to  teach 
[students  the  various  Indian, 
[Latin  and  Polynesian  numbers 
[performed  in  the  group. 

Gary  Fields,  coordinator  f6r 
[the  class,  said,  “The  purpose  of 
[the  class  is  two-fold:  one,  to  give 
[students  experience  who  haven’t 
[been  in  the  Lamanite  Generation 
[before;  two,  to  have  a  good  time 
[and  enjoy  themselves.” 

[  The  class  is  being  offered 
[one  credit  hour  and  is  held  on 
[Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  2-4 


p.m.  There  are  27  students  taking 
the  class  (6  men  and  21  women) . 

Most  of  the  students  taking 
the  class  are  on  the  summer 
orientation  program  sponsored 
by  the  Multicultural  Department. 

Flora  Willie,  a  Navajo  from 
Farmington,  N.M.,  on  the 
orientation  program  commented, 
“I  wanted  to  learn  the  different 
traditional  dances  and  songs,  and 
I  am  planning  on  auditioning  for 
the  group  in  the  fall.  I  have 
gained  knowledge  about  different 
dances,  what  they  mean  and 
represent,  and  I  enjoy  the  class  a 
lot.” 

I)ane  Feather,  a  Cherokee 
from  North  Carolina,  also  in  the 
orientation  program  stated,  “I 
heard  about  the  Generation  from 
a  former  member.  I  really  enjoy 
taking  part  in  traditional 
dancing,  and  I  would  like  to 
travel,  and  perform  with  the 


Learning  difficult  dance  steps  was  part  of  the  training  received  by  orietation  students  in  a  L,amanne 
Generation  program.  (Photo  by  Lyn  Alspaugh). 

group.  I  feel  that  Indians  should  is  working  on  include  Fancy  It  is  hoped  Wiat  the  cla^s  will  | 
he  nroud- the  wav  the  Generation  Dance,  Team  Dance,  the  sign  prepare  and  make  them  feel  I 

performs  is  a  good  way  to  keep  language  to  “Go  My  Son,”  Hoop  confident  about  auditioning  fori 

our  heritage  alive.”  Dance,  Mexican  dancing,  and  the  group  the  fall,,  Missj 

Some  of  the  things  the  group  Polynesian  dancing. 


Thompson  said. 


Chino  Trip  Thrilling 


The  Lamanite  Generation 
J  from  Brigham  Young  University 
[  worked  its  way  across  the  Pacific 
[  for  six  weeks  this  spring  and 
[  early  summer,  making  friends 
[  from  Honolulu  to  Harbin, 

[  Manchuria. 

The  student  performers 
[  recently  returned  from  the  tour 
|  that  had  them  representing  their 
[  own  varied  cultures  among  the 
[  people  of  one  of  the  world’s  most 
[  enduring  civilizations. 

The  Lamanite  Generation 
[  includes  Indians  from 

[  reservations  and  non-reservation 
[areas  of  North  America, 
[  Polynesians,  and  Latin 

[Amerians.  Their  fast-paced 
[musical  variety  show  includes 
[numbers  representative  of  all 
[  their  cultures. 

Janie  Thompson,  artistic 
[director  and  founder  of  the 
[Lamanite  Generation,  has 
[  traveled  to  almost  every  part  of 
[the  globe  with  university 
[performing  groups.  She  called 
[this  tour  “the  greatest  I’ve  been 
[  on  in  the  27  years  I’ve  been  at 

|byu.” 

The  group  was  a  hit 
[wherever  it  went,  she  reported. 


Statistics  bear  out  her 
assessment.  The  Lamanite 
Generation  appeared  before 
thousands  of  people  in  theater 
performances,  impromptu 
concerts,  and  the  May  Day 
parade  in  Honolulu.  Theaters 
were  routinely  sold  out. 

Through  taped  performances 
for  national  or  regional  television 
outlets  in  Taipei,  Hong  Kong, 
Beijing  (Peking),  Canton  and 
Harbin,  the  BYU  performers  will 
be  seen  by  millions  more. 

But  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  trip,  perhaps  was 
the  people-to-people  contact  it 
made  possible. 

Audiences  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  were 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  “this 
show  represents  a  number  of 
minority  groups  in  our  country,” 
noted  George  Bowie,  director  of 
Public  Relations  for  BYU,  who 
traveled  with  the  group  as  tour 
manager. 

Some  things  had  an 
unexpected  effect  on  audiences. 
At  Harbin,  for  example,  the 
Chinese  were  entertained  by  a 
comic  number  called  “Cowboys 
and  Indians”  that  has  the  Indian 


winning  the  battle.  But  that 
northeastern  area  of  the  country 
contains  many  members  of 
China’s  minority  groups,  and 
some  commented  favorable  on 
the  fact  that  the  Lamanite 
Generation’s  show  depicted 
minority  groups  of  the  United 
States  in  a  positive  way. 

More  than  once,  Chinese 
noted  that  members  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation  had  dark 
hair  and  eyes  like  their  own. 

In  some  ways,  the 
performers  were  able  to  serve  as 
ambassadors  for  western  society 
as  well  as  for  their  university, 
Bowie  said. 

The  group  “gave  the  Chinese 
people  an  opportunity  to  see  that 
there  is  a  wholesome  segment  nf 
the  American  society  that  they 
otherwise  don’t  perceive,”  he 
commented.  “I  think  the 
perception  of  Western  society  is 
that  it’s  somewhat  decadent.” 
But  Chinese  who  came  in  contact 
with  the  Lamanite  Generation 
were  pleased  by  the  morals, 
courtesy  and  integrity  of  the 
group’s  members,  he  reported. 

Through  visits  of  performing 
groups  since  1979,  BYU  has  built 


Students  learn  to  hoop  dance  in  practice  sessions  with  the 
Lamanite  Generation, 
a  reputation  for  excellence  in  This  year,  he  renewed  some  of  | 
China,  and  that  reputation  has  those  family  relationships.  > 

drawn  attention  to  other  Utah  One  of  Sekaquaptewa’s 
schools.  An  incident  involving  uncles  told  him  the  Chinese  | 
Elder  Neal  A.  Maxwell  of  the  audiences  were  impressed  with] 


LDS  Church’s  Council  of  the 
Twelve  illustrates  the  point. 

Elder  Maxwell  and  his  wife, 
Colleen,  who  joined  the  group  for 
part  of  the  tour,  went  out  for  a 


the  level  of  energy  the  BYU  j 
performers  maintained  in  their  [ 
“vibrant”  show,  with  the  factj 
that  “artists”  would  actually] 
come  into  the  audience  to  speak  [ 


morning  stroll  in  Shanghai.  It  is  a  to  them,  and  with  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  11  million  people  in  which,  BYU  students  had  taken  the 
he  said,  some  2  million  many  be  trouble  to  learn  some  of  their 
on  bicycles  at  any  given  time.  'A  songs  and  introductions 
bicyclist  stopped  to  chat  with  Chinese, 
them  in  English  and  asked  where  For  many  of  the  students, 
they  were  from.  When  they  told  Sekaquaptewa  said,  Harbin  was 
him  they  were  from  Utah,  he  the  highlight  of  their  visit  to  the  | 
looked  surprised  and  replied,  “I  People’s  Republic.  There  theyf 
am  supposed  to  go  to  Snow  rode  on  a  short  railroad  line,  in  a 


College  this  year  or  next.” 

Bowie  spid  four  BYU  groups 
have  visited  the  People’s 
Republic  now,  and  the  Chinese 
have  seen  a  consistency  about 
them  that  has  helped  to  develop  a 
valuable  “trust  level”  between 
university  personnel  and  Chinese 
officials.  Those  officials  readily 
accepted  a  suggestion  that  BYU 
could  send  two  groups  to  their 
country  next  year. 

For  most  members  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation,  China  was 
an  exciting  new  experience.  For 
Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  it  was  a  bit  of 
a  homecoming. 

His  father  was  a  Hopi  Indian 
from  Arizona  who  married  a 
Chinese  woman  while  he  was  in 
the  military  service.  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa  first  met  some  of 
his  mother’s  family  when  he 
accompanied  the  Young 
Ambassadors  on  the  initial  BYU 
performing  tour  of  China  in  1979. 


large  park,  run  almost  entirely] 
by  children  8  to  12  years  old.  And  [ 
they  had  a  nuritber  of  personal  | 
contacts  with  university  students  | 
and  others.  Many  of  thej 
university  students  spoke  | 
“excellent”  English,  particularly  | 
some  who  said  they  had  studied  [ 
it  on  their  own. 

He  said  the  Lamanite  | 
Generation  was  apparently  the  [ 
first  American  entertainment  j 
troupe  to  travel  into  northeastern  j 
China  in  recent  years. 

Sekaquaptewa  said  there  are  I 
signs  of  change  in  China  since  he  | 
visited  there  in  1979. 

“I  think  there’s  been  a  lot  of  | 
progress,”  he  commented.  The] 
Chinese  people  seemed  to  have  [ 
“a  little  bit  of  freedom”  to  travel  | 
and  talk  to  foreigners.  Building  | 
cpnstruction  and  the  increased  [ 
visibility  of  imported  | 
automobiles  indicated  “they’re  | 
really  trying  to  modernize.” 


